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FOREWORD 


Tue STUDIES reported in this issue of the REVIEW suggest an increasingly 
close relationship between the disciplines of education and psychology 
and those of public health and medicine. The relationship between mental 
and physical health is presented in the Review for the first time. Investi- 
gations pertaining to the establishment of a scientific basis for the psycho- 
somatic concept, diagnostic procedures, and etiological factors associated 
with mind-body relationships are reviewed. 

In the discussion of the experimental contributions to mental health, 
emphasis is placed on the importance of using both the clinical and experi- 
mental approaches as supplementary methods. During the past three years 
a number of studies dealing with the effects of anxiety, threat, and per- 
ception of the self, as dynamic concepts have appeared. Animal experi- 
mentation has continued. 

Projective technics and the nondirective interview received considerable 
attention as mental hygiene instruments. A new concept of reliability and 
validity of these instruments, which deviates from the traditional statis- 
tical concept, has emerged. In this newer concept variations in response 
are considered significant in revealing possible important diagnostic infor- 
mation. 

The effect of various aspects of war and those associated with building 
a peaceful society on the mental health of people is a new emphasis in 
studies dealing with community life. The greater need for understanding 
between people is evidenced in investigations dealing with sectional differ- 
ences in values. Mental hygiene in schools and colleges continues to em- 
phasize the trend expressed in earlier issues of this cycle. The interaction 
of mental health and the major instruments of the educational process, 
particularly the curriculum, method, and the teacher, has crystallized. 
Emphasis is now placed on the mental hygiene aspects of administration. 
Research related to the utilization of nondirective procedures and the use 
of the psychodrama as applied to classroom teaching are presented. 

In industry the observation is made that research has lagged far behind 
the awareness and practical achievements with regard to the establishment 
of health programs for employees. Studies dealing with human relations 
in industry have appeared. The quality of the administration of health 
services for school children is dependent upon the division of community 
responsibility, legislation, and available facilities. Meeting the major health 
problems of children is discussed and findings from studies in pediatrics 
are presented. International concern with health and education is creating 
a greater awareness of the social and economic factors associated with 
the attainment of health goals. Motivation in health education continues 
to be an area for needed study. An increase in the number of studies 
relating to the improvement of teaching methods and their evaluation in 
terms of better health practices, however, is noted. : 

The areas of mental health and health education are very broad. Each 











is concerned with the total educational process. Each places its emphasis 
on prevention and facilitation. Methods of study for clearer definition of 
problems and their intensive investigation continues to be a need. Methods 
employed have represented the tools of the several disciplines concerned 
with these broad areas. In considering further research in these areas, 
perhaps we can anticipate a greater development in the future, as investi- 
gators within these respective fields pool their special skills and abilities. 
Mase E. Rucen, Chairman 
Committee on Mental and Physical Health 
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CHAPTER I 


Relationships Between Physical and Mental Health 
REYNOLD A. JENSEN 


Tue pevier that man’s illnesses are directly and primarily attributable 
to some physical cause such as bacteria, virus, trauma, or changes due to 
deterioration was widely accepted until recently. The idea that mental 
or emotional factors might play a significant role was, in a large measure, 
disparaged. Gradually, however, the realization has developed that psycho- 
logical and emotional disturbances may have a very definite place in the 
etiology of many illnesses. Physiologic functions and tissue reactions, it 
is postulated, may be produced by psychic factors. A brief review of some 
of the earlier investigators that have contributed to the establishment of 
the scientific study of these relationships is essential to an intelligent 
understanding of more recent trends and developments. 

The idea of a mind-body relationship is by no means new. It was recog- 
nized by the ancients and emphasized in their writings. Many passages in 
literature refer to strong emotional tension affecting the physical state. 
Common expressions in our everyday speech indicate an intuitive accept- 
ance of this idea—“white with rage,” “it burned me up,” and the like. 

Delay in the scientific study of the mind-body relationship can be 
accounted for largely by the fact that mythology and demonology have 
been associated with this concept and have, as a result, produced an 
emotionally biased point of view and inhibited clear, critical thinking. 
Dissipation of this unhealthy attitude began with the era of scientific 
medicine. The founding of the modern schools of anatomy, bacteriology, 
physiology, and pathology gradually produced a clearer understanding 
of man as a physical organism and of some of the factors influencing 
his functioning. In addition, methods and procedures for scientific study 
have been developed. The dramatic results of these years are apparent 
on every hand. Yet the explanation for many illnesses remains obscure. 
Physical factors alone cannot account for them. Two circumstances, the 
large group of unexplained illnesses and the slow but persistent develop- 
ment toward greater understanding of mental and emotional factors as 
they influence man, have served to stimulate study into the possible 
relationship between them. 

This new field of interest is known as psychosomatic medicine. In 
essence the term connotes first, a point of view or basic philosophy in 
which there is no sharp cleavage between physical and psychical factors 
in illness; second, the giving of equal consideration in the study of illness 
to physical and psychical factors important in each case; and third, the 
belief that not only physical methods but also psychological methods of 
study are essential in each case. 
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Scientific Bases for Acceptance of the Psychosomatic Concept b 

The science of understanding emotional and psychological factors as : 
they influence mankind is said to begin with Mesmer, “who unwittingly P 
compelled us to observe and to study the phenomena of suggestion and 
suggestibility” (21). 

The early work of Charcot, Freud, Jung, Adler, and others in Europe, 
and Meter and others in this country, all contributed to the slow but steady d 
growth toward greater understanding of psychodynamics and its influence il 
upon man. In addition to these important advances other studies have u 
stimulated interest in the study of the mind-body relationship. Pavlov (47) gi 
and Cannon (9), pioneering in the scientific study of the conditioned - 
reflex and the influence of emotional stress on physiological function, ( 
opened new areas for investigation in which their students and many ki 
others have contributed richly. 0! 

Study of the population trends with the concomitant change in the ta 
character of illness from the acute conditions to those of chronic char- = 
acter has also played a significant role (41, 44, 48). Halliday’s report (26) * 
clearly showed that many patients diagnosed as having physical illness - 
were suffering essentially from emotional tensions. In a later report (25) of 
he noted a sex and age shift in psychosomatic illness in Great Britain. 

In 1935 Dunbar (13) published the first edition of Emotions and Bodily “> 
Changes, which summarized the scientific literature from the years 1910 hi 
to 1933 dealing with the mind-body relationships. Over 2000 references th 
are included in this significant work which has done much to stimulate * 
interest in the field of psychosomatic medicine. Since this book was - 

al 


published, others (1, 28, 31, 58) have appeared dealing specifically with 
psychosomatic problems. Additional support in this general area has 
resulted from the experiences of World War II, some of which are sum- . 
marized in Men Under Stress (24). = 

Rowntree (53) significantly defined the incidence of psychosomatic dis- 
orders encountered in 13,000,000 examinations of selective service regis- 


trants in World War II and indicated an important trend in medicine. of 
His report demonstrated a marked increase in the incidence of asthma, ~ 
peptic ulcer, gastrointestinal syndromes, and neuro-circulatory asthenia. . 
A most striking finding was the marked increase in the psychosomatic -r 


disorders in the Negro. 

Consolidation of interest in and support of the field of psychosomatic PE 
medicine was realized when the American Society for Research in Psycho- 
somatic Problems was organized in May 1943. This society is unique 
among scientific organizations in that it welcomes into its membership 
representatives of all disciplines interested in research in physical and Ps 


mental problems. Thru this organization much has been done to advance st 
scientific study of mind-body relationship. - 

As a result of these developments the study of the relation between = 
physical and mental health has been gradually placed on a scientific Z 
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basis. Fantasy, mythology, intuition, description, and empirical obser- 
vations have been supplanted by scientific study and observation in which 
principles and procedures of modern psychology are included with others. 


Diagnostic Procedures 


As an indication of present emphasis and trends, considerable research 
designed to define better technics for making more accurate diagnosis of 
illness is in progress, Halliday (27) has developed a formula in explana- 
tion of his concept of psychosomatic illness based on the following six 
generalizations: (a) Emotional tension precipitated by some upsetting 
event in the patient’s life is important in a large proportion of cases. 
(b) The personality of the patient tends to be associated with certain 
kinds of disease. (c) A definite disproportion of sex ratio exists in many 
of these disorders, (d) Other psychosomatic disorders often occur simul- 
taneously or may alternately occur in the patient. (e) A similar or asso- 
ciated disorder occurring in parents, relatives, or siblings is noted in a 
significantly high proportion of cases. (f) In the case of a psycho- 
somatic disorder the course of the illness tends to be phasic with periods 
of improvement followed by periods of recurrence. 

Dunbar’s Psychosomatic Diagnosis (14), based upon twelve years of 
research and clinical study, clearly delineated many common errors in 
history-taking which, if corrected, would assure greater understanding of 
the factors contributing to the patient’s difficulties. In addition, many 
pertinent suggestions were offered for making a more complete inquiry 
into the genesis of the complaints offered by patients. Diagnostic methods 
and procedures were also considered. 

Richardson (50) reported upon the influence which the family plays in 
illness and what can result when members of various professions engage 
in cooperative effort toward understanding of social, emotional, cultural, 
and economic factors important in illness. 

Bennett (3) stressed the importance of proper diagnosis in his analysis 
of complaints offered by 150 patients who finally come to the attention of 
the psychiatrist after being treated for a variety of organic diseases. In 
his study he found the members of this group had had 496 medical 
treatments, 244 surgical procedures, and 71 miscellaneous treatments. 
Mittelman and others (43) reported a similar study of 450 hospital 
patients. 

Clark (10) summarized some of the significant biochemical research 
which has concerned itself with problems basic to a better understanding 
of human behavior. He likewise urged more cooperative studies in which 
psychiatrists, psychologists, and chemists participate. Gellhorn (22) 
compiled the physiological research done on the autonomic nervous system 
and its influence upon health. Of increasing interest is the role of the 
endocrine system in influencing human behavior. Brady (8), Pincus and 
others (49). Hoskins and Pincus (30), and Fauber and Daniels (17) have 
recently reported some of their studies in this area. 
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The effects of starvation upon human personality and behavior have 
been studied scientifically and reported by Keys and his associates (18, 
33, 55). 

Other technics helpful in establishing more correct diagnoses are being 
studied and reported. Among these is the use of the electroencephalograph. 
In a study of 500 epileptic patients Gibbs and Gibbs (23) demonstrated 
that the clinical value of this instrument was enhanced by conducting 
sleep studies. 

Psychological tests have been widely applied in diagnostic work. The 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory, developed by Hathaway and 
McKinley (29), has been found by Walch and Schneider (57) to be useful 
in the private practice of medicine. By rapid inspection of the profiles 
thus obtained of 147 hospitalized cases Mehl (40) was able to identify 
two-thirds of the actual abnormal cases. Psychological appraisal of brain- 
injured individuals has been studied by Meyer and Semmel (42) and 
by Allen (2). The Rorschach Test has been used widely for the differential 
study of many illnesses, a few of which are asthma (54), cardiac con- 
ditions (32), arthritis (7), post-chorea (34), and migraine (52). 


Etiological Factors 


Efforts continue in the field of clinical medicine to secure more critical 
definition of factors of etiological significance and to institute better 
methods of treatment. Only a few of these many studies can be mentioned. 
Studies in Psychosomatic Medicine (1) summarized the work of the 
staff of the Chicago Institute for Psycho-analysis for the past sixteen years. 
Dunbar’s Synopsis of Psychosomatic Diagnosis and Treatment (15), 
published in 1948, presented a comprehensive survey. It included a 
bibliography of 432 references. 

Among the more recent studies, Riecker (51) reported the fourth 
known case of peptic ulcer occurring in twins. He suggested that such 
findings further confirm the basically hereditary nature of peptic ulcer. 
Much has been written about the paramount importance of psychological 
factors in this and other gastro-intestinal conditions. Apparently the issue 
is not yet settled. Lennox (37) emphasized that “genetic epilepsy is 
fundamentally a problem of neuro-physiology and not of psychology.” 

After interviewing more than 1000 patients regarding dysmenorrhea, 
and nausea and vomiting of pregnancy, Bertling (4) concluded that a 
psychogenic factor may be common between these conditions. 

The etiology of multiple sclerosis, a chronic degenerative condition of 
the central nervous system, is as yet little understood. Langworthy (36) 
reported poor emotional adjustment and inadequate personalities in a 
group of five cases and suggested a possible relationship between per- 
sonality problems and the onset and course of the disease. 

Increasing attention has been given to the study of the mental and 
physical health of children (39). Using the Wetzel chart to plot the course 
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of physical growth, a series of cases in which the pattern of physical 
growth seems to be altered when the child has been subjected to unusual 
tension have been reported and the implications discussed (5, 6, 19). 
These studies strongly suggest that emotional factors can and do influence 
physical growth in greater degree than has been recognized previously. 
Two issues of Nervous Child (45, 46) were devoted to consideration of 
physical and mental health of children, one titled “Psychosomatic Prob- 
lems of Childhood,” the other, “Psychopathology Caused by Physical 
Diseases.” Fabian and Bender (16) and Fuller (20) have studied accidents 
of children and possible factors contributing to them. Their impressions 
seem to corroborate the findings of Dunbar (14). 

An important development related to population trends during this 
period was the increasing interest in the specialty of geriatrics. The 
journal, Geriatrics, appeared in 1946 as the official organ of the American 
Geriatrics Society. It is “devoted to research and clinical study of the 
diseases and processes of the aged and aging.” The Journal of Gerontology 
published for the Gerontology Society, appeared in 1946. 


Professional Education 


An important trend which has developed recently is the emphasis being 
given to medical education in psychosomatic medicine on all levels (11, 
12, 35, 38, 56). In January 1945 a three-year course for graduate students 
interested in psychosomatic training and research, the first of its kind, 
was established in the Columbia University Department of Psychiatry. 

An intensive experimental course for general practitioners was sponsored 
in 1946 by the Commonwealth Fund at the University of Minnesota. The 
following year under the same auspices a group of forty-four pediatricians, 
psychiatrists, and psychiatric social workers spent three days discussing 
the emotional needs of the child and basic principles in training physicians 
in psychiatrically oriented pediatrics. The proceedings of these sessions 
have been edited by Witmer (59, 60). Since that time many such short 
courses for practicing physicians have been held thruout the country. 


Summary 


A survey of the trends of the past decade makes it apparent that 
increasing attention has been given to all factors which may cause the ill- 
nesses of man. Attitudes have gradually changed with regard to disease 
and the factors inherent in the process. The physician has joined forces 
with the chemist, the neurophysiologist, the psychologist, the social worker, 
and others in an effort to delineate more clearly the factors important in 
the etiology of illness and to develop more effective therapeutic measures. 
The sharp demarcation between physical and mental health has gradually 
changed in the direction of considering each to be closely related to the’ 
other. A good beginning has been made. As further advances are made, 
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the lessons learned should eventually result in an increasingly successful 
program of preventive medicine. 
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11. 
12. 
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CHAPTER II 


Experimental Contributions to Mental Hygiene 
LAURANCE F. SHAFFER 


Tue asic principles of mental hygiene must be derived from both 
clinical and experimental sources, for neither of these two approaches 
is entirely dependable alone. Clinical study is the obviously appropriate 
method for investigating the adjustments of “whole persons,” but it is 
often loosely controlled and may lead to vague or wild hypotheses. 
Experimental research is more precise, but is at its best when dealing with 
restricted segments of behavior. Dependence can be placed only on 
findings substantiated by both methods. 

Until recently, the contributions of experimental psychology most 
pertinent to mental hygiene were studies of artificially induced gross 
behavior disorders in lower animals. All of the studies reported in the 
Review of December 1946 were of that type. 

The last three years have seen a notable increase in the number and 
variety of research problems dealing with dynamic concepts, such as need, 
conflict, threat, anxiety, and the perception of one’s self. The present 
review is limited to a survey of research relevant to general principles 
of mental hygiene. Studies of individual differences in personality and of 
practical technics of diagnosis and treatment are reported elsewhere. 


Anxiety and Its Effects 


A salient characteristic of human maladjustment is anxiety, a fearful 
anticipatory response to situations that normally are not regarded as 
dangerous. Children and adults who present problems of mental hygiene 
usually respond with anxiety to social situations, including relationships 
with their parents and peers, that represent sources of satisfaction to 
most people. 

Several experiments with animals have clarified the origin and effects 
of anxiety. May (14) taught rats to run from one compartment of an 
apparatus to another in order to escape electric shock. The fear aroused 
by the shock was then conditioned to the sound of a buzzer by paired 
presentation of the two stimuli. Thereafter the rats ran to escape the 
“harmless” buzzer as readily as they had run to escape the shock. In a 
similar experiment Miller (15) taught rats to fear being in one section 
of a two-compartment box by means of electric shock. Subsequently, with- 
out the shock’s being used again, the rats learned by trial and error to 
turn a wheel to gain escape from the compartment. When the conditions 
were changed so that wheel-turning no longer opened the door, the rats 
extinguished that response and learned a new one, that of pressing a bar 
which permitted their escape. The experiments showed that an acquired 
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fear, analogous to anxiety in people, acted as a strong drive. The animals 
acquired new habits, rewarded only by the reduction of their fear of 
harmless stimuli. 

Welsh and Kubis (34) showed that people could be conditioned sim- 
ilarly. They conditioned the Palmar sweating response, an autonomic 
reaction that is a part of the emotional pattern, to the visual stimulus 
of a particular nonsense syllable. A group of neurotic patients was con- 
ditioned more readily than a normal group, and their responses persisted 
longer. 

Mowrer and Viek (18) confirmed by an experiment with rats the 
clinical observation that a sense of helplessness increases fear or anxiety. 
One group of rats could terminate an electric shock stimulus by jumping. 
A second group of rats was given exactly the same amount of shock, 
which continued for the determined length of time regardless of what 
they did. Fear was measured by refusal of food, the “helpless” rats 
refusing food more than five times oftener than the rats that could con- 
trol the termination of the painful stimulus. 

In human adjustments, emotional tensions evoked by frustrations and 
conflicts are reduced by substitute adjustment mechanisms. Some of 
these, including regression, repression, and projection, have been studied 
experimentally in the past. Displacement, the transfer of an adjustive 
response from one object or person to another, was added to the list of 
experimentally studied mechanisms by Miller (16). In everyday life dis- 
placement is illustrated by the behavior of a business man, severely frus- 
trated at his office, who takes out his spite on his family. In three ingenious 
experiments Miller demonstrated the existence of displacement in rats 
and showed that it is substantially identical with the generalization of a 
learned response, a familiar phenomenon in learned experiments. 


The “Neurotic Paradox” 


Maladjusted or neurotic people persistently show unrewarding, self- 
defeating modes of behavior. For example, a maladjusted youngster who 
really wants the approval of his peers may be withdrawn or seclusive, 
or else so aggressive, sarcastic, and obnoxious that they refuse to associate 
with him. Thus he defeats his own real desires. Maladjusted behavior, there- 
fore, seems to go contrary to the accepted principle of learning that un- 
rewarded responses are extinguished and that only rewarded behavior is 
perpetuated. This phenomenon of behavior that is at the same time self- 
perpetuating and self-defeating has been called the “neurotic paradox” 
(17). 

Two experiments with animals have helped to explain that paradox. 
Farber (8) trained a group of rats to run to one arm of a simple T-maze 
to secure food. When the food reward was shifted to the other arm of 
the maze these rats soon changed their choice. A second experimental 
group was trained similarly, except that they received an electric shock 
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immediately beyond the choice point just before reaching the food. When 
the reward was shifted and the shock discontinued, the shocked rats did 
not adapt to the change but continued for an average of sixty-one trials 
to run to the unrewarded side! Their behavior, in that respect, was like 
that of a “neurotic” person. The conclusion was drawn that the shocked 
rats had acquired a conditioned fear or anxiety, evoked by being at the 
choice point. Making the habitual response rewarded them by reducing 
their anxiety, even when it was no longer rewarded by food. To confirm 
that hypothesis, another group of rats was trained with the shock procedure 
and then fed for two ten-minute periods at the point at which they had 
been shocked. These rats showed no abnormal persistence in an unrewarded 
course of action. Their behavior confirmed the hypothesis, since the 
feeding had made the shock-point no longer a stimulus for their fear. 
A similar and even more striking result was secured in an experiment 
by J. S. Brown, reported by Mowrer (17: 591). Rats trained to run down 
an alley to a safety compartment to escape shock eventually ceased to 
run when the shock was discontinued. But if a section of the alley just in 
front of the safety compartment was always electrified, the rats continued 
to run for hundreds of trials even tho they were always introduced into 
the alley at the farther end where the grid was not charged. A “sensible” 
rat had only to sit still to escape the shock, but the rats invariably 
“punished themselves” by running over the shock area to reach a learned 
point of safety, because their running behavior was reinforced every 
time. Maladjusted human beings act the same way. For example, the 
anxiety-reduction that an overaggressive youngster gets from being sar- 
castic and critical toward his fellows makes him feel better, hence he 
continues in this self-defeating course of behavior without ever discovering 
that a cooperative attitude will be more rewarding eventually. 


The Effect of Threats and Anxieties on People 


A substantial number of genuinely experimental studies of human 
subjects, studies highly pertinent to mental hygiene, were published in 
the triennium covered by the present review. Alper (1) studied the effect 
of a threat to self-esteem on intellectual performance and memory. Ten 
college students took difficult tests under two conditions: (a) a relaxed 
condition, with emphasis on helping to standardize the material, and (b) 
an “ego-involved” condition, in which the tasks were presented as an in- 
telligence test and on which the subject failed miserably in the presence 
of a more successful contemporary. Under the threatening condition the 
subjects did significantly less well on the tests and also remembered them 
less well at a later time. Beier (3) induced anxiety in a group of women 
graduate students by giving them a mildly unfavorable Rorschach inter- 
pretation. On a series of tests requiring attention, reasoning, and flexibility; 
given immediately afterward, the experimental subjects did less well than 
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a matched unthreatened group. The test performance of the anxiety- 
threatened group was best described as rigid and poorly organized. 

These experiments define an aim and a means for practical mental 
hygiene. People achieve best when they are not threatened by evaluation, 
and when their attention is on the material studied, rather than on a need 
to defend their own adequacy as learners. 


Perception as a Dynamic Function 


Perception was one of the first functions that psychologists studied 
by precise experiments, but earlier research regarded it as a dry, in- 
tellectual process. Recent theorists (19, 32) have taken a more dynamic 
view of perception, emphasizing that a person’s way of seeing his world 
is profoundly influenced by his needs, experiences, and conflicts, and that 
his perceptions in turn determine his adjustive behavior. 

McClelland, Atkinson, and others in « coordinated series of investiga- 
tions (2, 11, 12, 13) studied the effects of two needs, hunger and need for 
achievement, on perception. Perception was tested by having the subjects 
guess the nature of a “faint,” really nonexistent, image projected on a 
screen, and by having them make up stories based on somewhat ambiguous 
(thematic apperception) pictures. Hungrier subjects, deprived of food 
for sixteen hours, “saw” more food-related objects on the blank screen 
and used more food-deprivation themes in the stories based on the pictures. 
In other comparable studies, students who had just experienced failure on 
tests showed by their perceptions and stories greater need for achievement 
than did control subjects. 

In a very direct attack on the effect of personal values on perception, 
Bruner and Goodman (4) showed that coins looked larger than cardboard 
disks of the same size. Their apparent finding that coins were perceived 
as larger by poor boys than by rich boys was not confirmed by the careful 
repetition of the experiment by Carter and Schooler (5), however, and 
must be regarded with reservation. Postman, Bruner, and McGinnies (22) 
tested subjects with the Allport-Vernon Study of Values, which yielded a 
profile of their interests in theoretical, economic, esthetic, social, political, 
and religious affairs, and then measured the speed with which they could 
perceive words harmonious with these interests. For example, the word 
“science” was one of several used as relevant to theoretical interest, 
“useful” to economic value, and “prayer” to religious. In general, the 
subjects perceived more quickly and correctly the words that corresponded 
to their dominant personal values. Errors of perception, too, were symp- 
tomatic. A subject with little religious interest misperceived sacred as 
“sucked,” “sacked,” and “shocked” before he perceived it correctly, while 
a religiously inclined student misperceived reverence as “divinity” and 
“sentiment,” words that are congruent in meaning. 

Postman and Bruner’s study of perception under stress (21) is especially 
signficant for mental hygiene. Subjects were tested for their ability to 
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see short sentences, very rapidly exposed. Then one group was threatened 
with a sense of failure by making them try to describe a complex picture 
presented much too rapidly. A control group was shown the picture for 
an adequately long time and was allowed to succeed in an easy perceptual 
task. On being retested with the sentence perceptions, the threatened 
subjects now did more poorly than the controls. Also, they misperceived 
some innocent words as aggressive words: for rust, some of them saw 
“bust,” “burst,” or “hurt.” The findings were similar to those of other 
studies cited (1, 3), showing that threat and anxiety reduced a person’s 
ability to learn, remember, and even to perceive accurately. 


The Perception of One’s Self 


The most important perception that any person makes is his perception 
of himself. One’s self-concept or ego was entirely speculative or a philo- 
sophical issue until quite recently, when beginnings were made toward an 
experimental approach. 

In a study of delinquent children, Rogers, Kell, and McNeil (28) rated 
each child on a number of factors, including physical status, family record, 
social influences, education, and self-insight. The latter factor meant the 
degree to which the child understood his own situation and problems. An 
independent follow-up study rated the children’s later readjustments, which 
were then correlated with the factors in their histories. The youngster’s 
self-insight was found to be the best predictor of his later adjustment. 
His social experiences and family’s record were also related to the outcome, 
but educational, economic, and physical factors were not. 

Dymond (6, 7) developed ingenious methods of measuring “insight” 
as an understanding of one’s self, and “empathy,” the ability to understand 
the feelings of other people. A preliminary study suggested that insight 
and empathy are positively related. 

Psychotherapy has not usually been considered as an experimental proc- 
ess, but has potentialities for research. A person receiving psychotherapy 
is in a state of change, and it remains only to measure his status in per- 
tinent respects before, during, and after the process. The development of 
verbatim recording and of technics for the systematic analysis of counsel- 
ing interviews has tended to bring studies of therapy within the canons 
of science. Rogers (27) and Snyder (31) have pointed out the values of 
therapy as a research method for the general study of personality. 

Raimy (23), in a study already nearly a classic, analyzed 111 recorded 
interviews of fourteen counseling clients for statements showing the 
person’s attitude toward himself. In successful counseling cases there was 
a marked shift from an unfavorable to a favorable self-concept, which was 
absent in unsuccessful cases. Raimy concluded that a person’s self-concept 
was a core factor in his personality organization. Peres (20) obtained 
similar results from an analysis of group therapy sessions. 


Rogers (26), Raskin (24, 25), and others collaborated to report in the 
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June 1949 issue of the Journal of Consulting Psychology a coordinated 
study of ten recorded counseling cases. The clients’ positive attitudes in- 
creased and their negative attitudes decreased as counseling progressed 
(29). There was a substantial correlation between attitudes of acceptance 
and respect for one’s self and favorable attitudes toward others (30, 33). 
Defensive behavior shown by the client to the counselor decreased (9) 
and the maturity of his reported behavior outside of the interviews in- 
creased (10) during the course of the therapy. The finding of greatest 
importance for the general study of personality was the significant and 
positive relationships among the various factors: self-regarding attitudes, 
acceptance of and respect for self, understanding and insight, maturity of 
behavior, and lack of defensiveness. These qualities give an integrated and 
meaningful picture of a person’s level of adjustment. 

The experimental study of self-regarding attitudes is still in a pioneer 
stage, but it is likely to affect mental hygiene concepts and practices pro- 
foundly by centering attention on the individual as a person rather than 
on environmental influences or on his specific responses to situations. 
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CHAPTER III 


Technics and Instruments 
For the Improvement of Mental Health 


RUTH STRANG 


I, ORDER to assist many individuals in attaining the goals of mental 
health, wholesome and satisfying human relations and realistic, acceptable 
attitudes toward oneself, other persons, and the world, certain instruments 
of diagnosis and therapy are necessary. 

Many references to technics and instruments useful in mental hygiene 
diagnosis and therapy are included in other issues of the Review: Chapters 
IV, V, and VI of the issue on “Counseling, Guidance, and Personnel 
Work,” Vol. 18, April 1948; Chapters II and V of “Methods of Research 
and Appraisal in Education,” Vol. 18, December 1948; and Chapter 
VII of “Mental and Physical Health,” Vol. 16, December 1946. 


Observation in Life Situations 


Basic to effective observation is an understanding of the complex con- 
ditions out of which emotional disturbances arise and of the early signs 
of mental illness. From the study of over 5000 thirteen-year-old children 
referred to the children’s ward of Bellevue Hospital, Bender (8) learned 
much about the early conditions and patterns of development that lead 
to serious emotional disturbance. Alpert (3) likewise emphasized the 
child-development-in-his-environment approach to the recognition of neu- 
roses in childhood. The relation of child care practices, such as emotional 
deprivation in infancy, to the development of personality was thoroly 
and thoughtfully reviewed by Orlansky (41). Of all the factors studied in 
the lives of antisocial children the most frequently recurring were distur- 
bances in home background and inability to wait for gratification of 
desires (20). 

In a study of vulnerability to delinquency in groups of fifty delinquent 
and fifty nondelinquent boys (58 , the battery of tests, despite the low 
reliabilities of many of the individual scores, seemed to identify the de- 
linquent boy as having a less adequate personality than the nondelinquent. 
Delinquency viewed as a positive adaptation to unsolved mental hygiene 
problems has been studied extensively enough to supply background for 
interpretation of observed behavior (40). 

Observation was focused on the dynamics of behavior patterns rather 
than on the incidence of nervous habits (57) or other relatively meaning- 
less isolated details of behavior, and on enetic, developmental, and 
normal adjustment aspects of adolescence (21). 
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Clinical Study of Psychological Tests 


Progress has been made in the use of intelligence tests to study an 
individual’s affective life as well as his mental functioning. Both qualita- 
tive and quantitative approaches have been employed. The subject often 
makes “personal” answers to questions on the Binet or the Wechsler- 
Bellevue tests that arise out of his emotional conflicts and give clues to 
some aspects of his adjustment and environmental influences. These per- 
sonal responses, made after emotional symptoms have developed, often 
help to identify neurotic disturbances that may be preventing an individual 
from using his mental capacity. The principle of psychometric patterning 
has been applied with some success to the Wechsler scale to indicate the 
presence of anxiety (43). 

Changes of ten points or more in IQ from one testing to another may 
be an indication of emotional maladjustment. In their study of twenty-two 
nursery school children who exhibited a marked change of ten to thirty-one 
IQ points, Despert and Pierce (15) found in each case that increase in 
IQ paralleled improvement in emotional and social adjustment. 

The best statistical methods of bringing out psychiatric diagnostic 
information from mental ability test scores have not been determined. 
Some investigators prefer the multiple regression analysis to the “differ- 
ence score analysis” used by Rapaport. Profile analysis and scatter 
measures have also been criticized. Du Mas (17) advised the use of sta- 
tistical methods as supplementary to the intuitive method of interpreting 
personality profiles. 


Questionnaire Technics 


Much work based largely on the use of questionnaires and rating scales 
for screening the emotionally maladjusted was done during the war (59). 
An adaptation of a neurotic inventory used in the armed forces was ad- 
ministered to 4213 high-school pupils (26). A reported modification of 
the usual personal-inventory procedure was the self-interview inventory 
(29) in which the subject sorts into three categories, true, false, and 
cannot say, 360 items of personal history and experience, each typed on 
a separate card. Another development reported was the so-called intuition 
questionnaire (48), designed to locate individual tension areas thru the 
subject’s response to thirty briefly described situations, for example, 
“X feels upset if she hears that people are criticizing or blaming her.” 

Gerberich (22) found the replies of college students to a questionnaire 
90 percent consistent after a one-day interval, 76 percent after seven days, 
and 74 percent after ten days. Contrary to current opinion, he reported 
less consistency with factual than with attitudinal and social adjustment 
questions. Consistency, however, should not be confused with accuracy 
of replies. ; 

Since mental health grades imperceptibly into mental illness, in which 
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normal mechanisms are exaggerated, it is important to know the response 
patterns of normal persons on various diagnostic instruments. McKinney 
(35) attempted to establish norms for case history questionnaire data 
by comparing 208 unselected students with 210 students known to have 
emotional problems. 


Batteries of Tests and Questionnaires 


In general, the flexible use of batteries of tests and questionnaires is 
more effective for mental hygiene diagnosis than are single tests (5). A 
battery of eleven personality tests and one questionnaire with a validity 
coefficient-of .80 discriminated significantly between normal and neurotic 
patients (27). 


Nondirective Interviews 


Recognition of feelings, such as “lack of confidence” and “self-defense,” 
as expressed in the interview, contributes to the understanding of an 
individual’s mental health. Thru analysis of phonographically recorded 
interviews investigators (6, 44) explored the content of interviews and 
case histories. The interviéw technic has been thoroly reviewed in other 
publications (51, 53). 


Projective Technics 


The importance of the projective technics in the diagnosis of mental 
health is indicated by the large number of books and articles on this 
subject. Frank (19) in a small, readable book presented the basic theory 
and use of projective technics. In his comprehensive review of the litera- 
ture, Bell (7) gave details of method and extensive bibliography for each 
of the major projective technics. In Psychodiagnosis (45) Rosenzweig 
concretely presented projective technics among other diagnostic procedures 
used by clinical psychologists. 

Most work has been done in this area with the two most widely used 
projective technics, the Rorschach and the Thematic Apperception Test. 
Altho the value of the Rorschach method as a clinical instrument has 
been demonstrated, its validity is dependent upon the person using it and 
the control of subjective bias . 

Of particular significance in the study of mental health was Monroe's 
effort to use the Rorschach with groups of college freshmen to detect actual 
and potential deviations from mental health (37). She used the matching 
method to validate this procedure. On the basis of the Rorschach responses, 
examiners wrote descriptive sketches of each girl’s intellectual and emo- 
tional development. These sketches, with identifying data deleted, were 
later submitted to instructors who had had opportunity to observe and 
know the students. They were instructed to identify the students from 
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the sketches and to underline statements about each student that they 
considered true or false. Monroe reported that there were few errors in 
identification in thousands of cases, and that these errors were due to care- 
less or inaccurate descriptions or to badly phrased statements. 

Considerable progress has been made toward arriving at a better basis 
for interpreting the Thematic Apperception Test. Coleman (11) attempted 
to measure the effect on forty-one children of seeing a motion picture 
before they made responses to ten of the thematic apperception pictures. 
He concluded that “within the operational limits of this investigation, the 
clinical usefulness of the Thematic Apperception Test appears not to be 
affected by daily experiences of a similar intensity.” Tomkins (55) made 
an extensive study of the theory and technic of interpreting this technic, 
and Symonds (54) applied it in his study of adolescent fantasy. 

Another picture test that has aroused much interest recently is the 
Szondi test, which is composed of six series of eight photographs of mental 
patients, from each of which the subject chooses the two pictures he likes 
most and the two he dislikes most. Its purpose, like that of the Rorschach, 
is to “reflect the personality as a functioning dynamic whole” (13). 

Effort is being made to improve other reaction-to-picture technics which 
seem most promising. A quantitative analysis of the Picture-Frustration 
Study (18) showed moderate to high correlation, both positive and nega- 
tive, between this technic and other measures of personality, scholastic 
aptitude and achievement, interests, and socio-economic status during 
childhood. Further work was also done on the study of anxiety reactions 
by means of pictures (16). 

Another variation of the picture projective technic, validated in Holland 
on more than 20,000 subjects over a period of seven years (56), consists 
of four water-color pictures. Each picture, purposely vague, represents a 
different social situation: being with one other person, being personally 
alone, being socially alone, and being with many other persons. The 
worker lets the subject look at each of the four pictures for one minute 
and then asks him to write a story about them. Under these conditions 
children produce stories that appear to be very personal and to reveal 
their conflicts, characteristics, and general attitudes toward life. 

A new concept of the reliability and validity of projective technics, 
different from the statistical concepts that have been developed for 
standardized tests, is being recognized. According to this newer concept, 
variations in response may be important diagnostic information, revealing 
the subject’s persistent dynamic personality patterns. Another emphasis is 
on comparison, not of separate traits, but of “configural organization” of 
the same individual as shown by different instruments. Muench (39) em- 
ployed the Rorschach, the Kent-Rosanoff Free Association Test, and the 
Bell Adjustment Inventory to “evaluate personality changes exhibited by 
clients as the result of nondirective psychotherapy.” Much of the valida- 
tion by so-called expert judgment has met with justifiably severe criticism; 
in reality, such judgment has often been rendered by untrained persons 
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who lacked sufficient basis for making the particular judgment required. 
Validation of these instruments and technics should be solidly based on 
clinical diagnosis and “subsequent life adjustment and performance of 
the subjects” (19). 

Since ability to relate oneself to others is a major manifestation of 
mental health, the technics of sociometry (30) and socio-drama are im- 
portant instruments in this field. Many articles, too numerous to include 
here, describing these technics and their application in various groups 
have been published in the magazines Sociometry and Sociatry. 

An important new development is the application of projective methods 
to certain informal experiences. For example, Pepinsky (42) observed his 
client’s reactions to the picture of a bleak landscape on the wall of his 
office. Each client responded to the picture uniquely and used it as a 
stimulus to explore and analyze his personal problems. 

Finger painting and spontaneous drawing and painting have likewise 
recently received much emphasis as diagnostic and therapeutic technics. 
The two volumes by Alschuler and Hattwick (4) are the most extensive of 
the studies of children’s painting; they give much detail on the ii:terpre- 
tation of paintings against the background of case study data. 

Sears (47) pointed out the importance of a sensitive observer who 
recognizes the variation in the child’s responses which may be caused by 
differences in recording and measuring, by materials, by interaction be- 
tween child and worker, by the length of the play session, by the degree of 
spontaneity of the child’s play, and by his recent emotional experiences. 

Altho the validity of the Sentence Completion Test for the diagnosis of 
personality has not yet been established, the technic gives promise of 
usefulness on different diagnostic levels (52). 

The most practical and helpful kind of article is the verbatim record of 
an expert’s use of a technic, followed by analysis and discussion (6, 38). 
Another valuable type of research refines a technic that has already 
proved promising (2). 


Therapeutic Instruments and Methods 


Therapy to promote mental health may be applied on three levels: in 
the home or classroom, in special groups formed in the school, or in 
groups under psychiatric supervision. Each of these kinds of therapeutic 
experiences, been optimistically ore each has value. Therapy 
dramatics (23), free play and discussion (1), sociodrama in the home 
(34), and play writing and acting (33) are examples of the use of play 
technics and group therapy in home and classroom situations. 

Group therapy on a more technical level is one means by which emo- 
tionally disturbed children may be given experiences that cannot be pro- 
vided in regular classrooms. There are three basic types of group therapy: 
play therapy for young children, activity group therapy for older children, 
and discussion group therapy for adolescents and adults. The entire April 
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1948 issue of the American Journal of Psychiatry was devoted to group 
therapy and bibliotherapy. One example of group therapy for children in 
Grades III to VI was described by Koenig (31). Children with behavior 
problems were referred by the teachers and came to the “playroom” once 
a week for six months. The therapist was extremely permissive at first, 
allowing the children freedom to choose any of the activities: clay model- 
ing, woodworking, puppetry, rhythms, and the like. All but one of the 
children showed “improvement” in personality patterns at the end of the 
experiment. The investigator recognized the need for a follow-up of the 
children’s adjustment some months after the end of the play sessions. 
Landisberg and Snyder (32), in their analysis of four nondirective groups, 
clarified the process of nondirective play therapy. Group therapy for 
mothers was also described and evaluated (24). Valuable suggestions for 
improving play therapy were given by Conn (12), Despert (14), Harms 
(25), Malone (36), and Slavson (49). 

A recent review of psychotherapeutic counseling (51) contains refer- 
ences to articles far too numerous to discuss here. One promising method 
of this type of counseling is the statistical and qualitative comparison of 
the technics used in “successful” and “unsuccessful” interviews (50). Brief 
methods of treatment for everyday maladjustment are being developed. 

Bordin (9) pointed out that therapies vary in the degree of responsibility 
assumed by the client, in the degree of the worker’s sensitivity to the 
attitudes expressed by the client, and in the type of response he makes 
to the client’s attitudes. 

At the most technical and specialized end of the scale of treatment are 
the technics of the psychologist, psychiatrist, psychoanalyst, and medical 
specialist. According to Burt (10) child guidance is a psychological and 
educational problem. Most problem children are not mentally ill; their 
need is for environmental changes, character training, or remedial teach- 
ing. These are the province of the psychologist, trained in “normal psy- 
chology” who studies the whole mind by every possible approach, rather 
than by exclusive use of the subjective, intuitis 2 technics. Both psycholo- 
gists and psychiatrists are emphasizing the mental hygiene aspects of their 
work and are attempting to appraise their results. A most provocative 
volume is entitled Failures in Psychiatric Treatment (28). 

Since’ the various kinds of shock therapy belong in the realm of pathol- 
ogy, they need not be considered here except to point out the increasing 
cautioning against the indiscriminate use of shock therapies. 


Further Research Needed 


Since the successful use of any technic or instrument depends upon the 
person who uses it—his personality, background of theoretical knowledge, 
experience, and training—more research is needed to determine the most 
effective methods of preparing workers in this field. Equally fundamental 
is the need for more accurate knowledge about the conditions that give 
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rise to conduct disorders and neuroses in childhood, and about effective 
ways in which conditions can be changed so that individuals can develop, 
thru their own efforts, the best mental health possible for them. With 
reference to the technics themselves, the major effort might well be spent 
on experimental study of those that are most promising and have a sound 
basic rationale. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Mental Health in Community Life 


RALPH H. OJEMANN 


Tae THREE-YEAR period under review witnessed the publication of a 
number of studies of the effects on mental health of various aspects of 
the war. Many of these studies were begun during the war but could not 
be completed until the cessation of hostilities. The period also saw the 
publication of a number of studies bearing on the problem of building 
a peaceful society in an atomic age. 


Effect of Forms of Government and Political Systems 


It is interesting to note that the three-year period which included the 
years just before and after the close of the war produced some studies 
of the effect of administrative changes on mental health in which observa- 
tions were made before and after the changes were introduced. These 
studies were made in Japanese relocation centers. In the current three-year 
cycle practically all of the studies are of governmental procedures already 
in operation. 

Irving (42) in a study of the psychological aspects of the social credit 
movement in Alberta showed how the existing distrust of Eastern Canada 
and its institutions, the work of the United Farmers group, and the hope 
of financial rehabilitation when taken together had a widespread appeal. 
Furthermore the “positive comradeship” which members received seemed 
to supply a felt need. When these forces were welded by a powerful per- 
sonality a strong motivation was built up. 

A second analytical study of the effect of governmental procedures is 
that by MacCrone (49). He obtained data from a dominated African 
group thru biographical documents and direct group discussions. The 
resistive attitude which he found seemed to be related both to the knowl- 
edge by the group that they once had been a free people and that natives 
in adjoining British protectorates were not so severely discriminated 
against and to the pride they had in their own cultural and tribal organ- 
ization. 

Patrick (61) examined the laws relative to the rights of women as 
individuals in the United States, Great Britain, Sweden, and Russia in 
1920-1939 and compared them with the laws of the Weimar Republic. 
A score of +1 was given if the law supported the independence of woman 
as an individual and a score of 0 if it did not. Totals for each country 
for laws affecting both married and single women and for those affecting 
only married women were obtained. The results indicated that altho there 
were some similarities in all of the governments, under the Weimar 
Republic married women had relatively few rights. The investigator sug- 
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gested that this may have made the transition from a republican to a 
Nazi form of government easier than it otherwise might have been. 

Lewin (47) reported an interesting comparison of the aims of the 
Boy Scouts of America as set forth in Baden-Powell’s Scoutmastership and 
the aims of Hitler Youth as set forth in Schirach’s Die Hitler Jugend, 
Idee und Gestalt. A careful check was made of the reliability of the 
analyses. Nazi emphasis was significantly greater, statistically, on na- 
tional loyalty, national identification, and determination. 


Effect of Socio-economic and Class Status 


Numerous studies of the relation of social status to various aspects of 
child development were reported during this period. Havighurst and 
Taba (38), in a study of character development in adolescents in a 
midwest community of 6000, found the following correlations between 
character reputation measures and social class: honesty .57, loyalty .54. 
responsibility .52, moral courage .49, and friendliness .40. Character 
reputation was measured by averaging opinions of age-mates and adults 
who knew the subject. Academic grades correlated .74 with measures of 
character reputation. This was much higher than the correlation of .49 
with IQ. The authors concluded that the individual’s character reputation 
in this community meant essentially conformity to the school, and the 
school culture in this case was in the main a middle-class culiure. 

In a study of social status and ability, correlations ranging from .20 
to .40 were obtained. The correlations for number ability, verbal com- 
prehension, and word fluency were somewhat higher than those for space 
ability, reasoning, and memory. Schulman and Havighurst (66) reported 
a correlation of .46 between vocabulary and social status. 

The relation between the social class of the home and the behavior of 
the adolescent toward the school and other institutions was further studied 
by Hollingshead (41). The possibility that the family’s attitude toward 
its social position as well as its actual social position may be a factor was 
suggested by Anderson (3). 

Duvall (24) in a study of conceptions of parenthood found that Negro 
mothers, those of lower social classes, and those with older children tended 
to have more traditional and less developmental conceptions than did 
white mothers, those of the upper classes, and those with younger chil- 
dren. Differences among social classes in child-rearing practices were 
also studied by Davis and Havighurst (18, 37). 

It has long been known that in American culture some correlation 
exists between parental occupation and intelligence. Robinson and Meenes 
(65) reported that this relationship in Negro children tends to be some- 
what lower than in white children, and Haggard and his collaborators (36) 
suggested that cultural differences have not been taken into account ade- 
quately in the construction of intelligence tests. 
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Centers (10) obtained some interesting differences among occupational 
strata with respect to attitudes toward the place of women in the family, 
value of technological progress, and causes of success. 

That the social status of occupations in Canada is much the same as 
that in the United States was shown in a study by Tuckman (75), who 
reported a correlation of .97 between the rankings by individuals in the 
two countries. Further evidence that changes in the social status of occupa- 
tions take place slowly was furnished by Deeg and Paterson (19) who 
found a correlation of .97 between two rankings taken twenty years apart. 

Social and psychological factors associated with group differences in 
fertility were examined by Kiser and Whelpton (44). The psychological 
effects of unionism were studied by Chalfen (11). The importance of 
a knowledge of the values of lower-class cultures as well as middle- and 


upper-class cultures by those who work with children was pointed out 
by Green (31). 


Mental Health in Different Cultures 


Underwood and Honigmann (76) in their comparison of Kaska Indians 
and a Haitian peasant community noted that the Indians become taciturn, 
individualistic adults while the Haitians are sociable and warm, but 
insecure. They suggested that differences in child training, especially 
variations in continuity of training and consistency of reward, may in 
part account for the difference. 

Gulick (35) suggested that in the development of a satisfying form of 
government for Japan it will be necessary to change some rather funda- 
mental beliefs which the Japanese have held. There is, for example, the 
religious conviction which essentially forces every Japanese to marry 
and reproduce, thus intensifying the overpopulation problem. The belief 
in the Emperor as a Deity is another case in point. 

Thompson and Joseph (73) observed the interesting fact that white 
contacts with two Hopi communities of similar geographical and cultural 
background produced quite different results. In one the resulting changes 
were of an integrative nature while in the other they were disruptive. 
Such observations suggest that careful description of both the psychological 
nature of the contacts and of the individuals on whom the contacts operate 
are needed. 

The importance of taking into account the attitudes and beliefs of a 
people in working with them is emphasized in a study of the Navahos by 
Kluckhohn and Leighton (45). 

In a series of interesting studies of a Guatemalan community, Billig, 
Gillin, and Davidson (6, 29) compared the Mayan Indians and the 
Ladinos, who compose the population of the community. Both groups felt 
economically insecure. Rorschach results tended to show less constriction 
of personality in children of both groups than in adults. Despite the fact 
that abundant sources of conflict are present in the lives of these people, 
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the Rorschach records do not show a high incidence of anxiety. The 
investigators ascribed this fact to the refusal of these groups to face 
reality. 

How a predominantly religious group, the Russian Mennonites, was 
transformed within a comparatively short period into a distinct ethnic 
group was described by Francis (26) and an analysis of the use of alcohol 
in the Mohave society was given by Devereux (21). It was noted that the 
drinking behavior of the Mohave is much like his ordinary behavior. 

Problems of the Chinese youth were analyzed by Chin (13) and prob- 
lems of Chinese working-class adults were reported by Chen (12). A type 
of relatively isolated social order without established classes or ranks but 
tending to produce a sense of inferiority relative to outsiders was described 
by Munch (56). How cultural differences affect the development of anxiety 
symptoms was analyzed by Henry (40). 


Sectional Differences 


Gray (30) using the Allport-Vernon Study of Values Test, found that 
southern white college girls gave about the same pattern of values as that 
obtained for Negro college women in an earlier study. The religious value 
ranked highest, the esthetic lowest. She interpreted these results as indi- 
cating that the southern environment has a similar effect on both Negro 
and white population as far as the development of values is concerned. 

Differences in crime rates between Negroes and whites in four com- 
munities equated with respect to such socio-economic variables as home 
ownership and tenancy, occupational patterns, education, and number 
of persons in a household were reported by Moses (55). Felony rates and 
delinquency rates were markedly higher for the Negro areas. 

Some of the characteristic differences among families in four regions 
of the United States and the mental hygiene implications of these differ- 
ences were detailed in a series of four articles by Folsom (25) on the 
New England family, Cavan (9) on the Middle Western family, Hayner 
(39) on the Western family, and Vance (77) on the Southern family. 

Differences between rural and urban areas were studied by Gross (34) 
and Trescott (74). 

During the cycle under review considerable interest developed in the 
possibility of reducing intergroup and intersectional misunderstanding 
and tension thru educational and other methods. Developments in this 
area were summarized in the ninth yearbook of the John Dewey Society 


(43) and the bulletin of the Social Science Research Council (81). 


Effect of War and Related Conditions 


Odlum (60) found that the emotional reactions of children to air raids 
were comparatively few but that evacuation was a much more disturbing 
experience. Emotional disturbances in children under five when separated 
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from their mothers were so frequent and severe that separation was 
avoided whenever possible. The behavior problems most frequently found 
in children over five following evacuation included enuresis, emotional 
upsets, and delinquency. The last was more marked in boys than in 
girls. Anxiety symptoms when they did arise seemed to be centered not 
so much in worry about possible injury to parents as in fear of being 
deprived of their care. Speech disturbances were also noted. 

The effects of war on American children was studied by Young (82) 
thru interviews with mothers of 120 children ranging in age from thirty- 
six to eighty-four months. Thirty-seven percent of the children seemed to 
show no particular effects. Disturbances in the remainder centered about 
(a) father in service, (b) increased fatigue and irritability of mothers, 
(c) war talk and war films, (d) absence of mother, and (e) housing. 
Further evidences of the effect which disruption of family life can have 
on children were revealed in case studies by Dukes (22). The effect of 
war on nationalistic and militaristic concepts of college students was 
studied by Stagner and Osgood (71). Freeston (27), using data from 
children’s drawing and written work, repeated in 1948 the study she made 
of 1000 children in 1944. She concluded that age for age the children 
had gained in social maturity and were more aware of their limitations 
and possibilities. Because of this apparent gain in maturity and aware- 
ness Freeston suggested that the children were able to withstand upheavals 
of wartime and to show greater stability than were prewar children. 

The effects of evacuation on a group of Japanese-American adolescents 
ranging in age from twelve to nineteen years were studied by Derrick (20). 
The effects of mobility were reported by Wattenberg (79). The develop- 
ment of anxiety tensions in children in a displaced persons camp and 
the possibility of redevelopment thru group therapy was studied by 
Althoff (2)..A summary of the effects of war on youth was prepared by 
Watson (78). 

The effects on children and adults of living in concentration camps were 
studied by Niremberski (59). Increase in terror and fear symptoms and 
marked changes in the standard of values were noted. 

A variety of studies of psychiatric casualties among military personnel 
were reported during this period. Representative of this group were those 
by Appel, Beebe, and Hilger (4), Brill (7), Gardner and Aaron (28), 
Grinker (33), Lidz (48), and Miller (53). 

Problems involved in the resettlement of British prisoners of war were 
studied by Curle (17). Some of the consequences of evacuation of 
Japanese Americans were reported by Rademaker (62). A number of 
studies such as that by Segalman (68) explored the problems of displaced 
persons. Changes in civilian behavior during and following the war are 
reflected in a study of postwar increase in suicide (52). 

Changes in attitudes toward Germans, Japanese, Jews, and Nazis from 
1935 to 1945 as studied by Remmers (63) and Remmers and Wood (64) 
showed a sharp drop in attitude toward Japanese and Nazis at the be- 
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ginning of the war, with no change in attitude toward Nazis but a 
marked upturn toward Japanese as the war progressed. There were no 
significant changes in attitude toward the Jew. 

How resistant stereotypes of college women are to change despite 
significant changes in world events was reported by Seags (67). Differ- 
ences in social attitudes among German and American youth were reported 


by McGranahan (50). 


Community Planning for Rehabilitation of the Emotionally 
Malad justed 


The interest noted in the closing years of the war and the first postwar 
year in the rehabilitation of the veteran has continued into the three-year 
period under review. Considerable interest has developed in broadening 
community plans to include not only veterans in need of mental hygiene 
services but also all emotionally maladjusted individuals. To solve the 
problem of locating those in need of help considerable attention has been 
given to the possibility of developing screening devices. The paper by 
Zubin (83) deals with this problem. 

The rehabilitation of the emotionally and mentally maladjusted veteran 
was considered by Bauer (5), Burton, Eaton, and McMahan (8), Condon 
(16), Dunn (23), Greenhill and Lowenbach (32), and Seidenfeld (69), 
among others. Community planning for the mental hygiene of the aged was 
discussed by Kraus (46) and for the mental health of industrial employees 
by Smith (70). 

Discussions of community planning have not stopped with overcoming 
the ravages of the war, but have extended into the development of a peace- 
time society in an atomic age, as was noted by Alexander (1), Chisholm 
(14), Coleman (15), Menninger (51), and Stone, Castendyck, and 
Hansen (72). 


Delinquency and Community Factors 


Mintz (54) reexamined data reported in a previous study on the 
relationship between lynchings and certain economic indices. The correla- 
tions between Negro lynchings and cotton values were not significant, 
and the correlations between the Ayres index and deviations from the 
lynching trend were only slightly significant. 

The conception that delinquency is multiple-caused and that the com- 
bined efforts of home, school, and community are needed in an effective 
attack upon this problem received recognition in numerous papers. A 
summary of the findings in this area is given in the 1945 Yearbook of the 
National Probation Association (57), the Forty-Seventh Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education (58), and a Public Affairs 
Pamphlet (80). 
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CHAPTER V 
Mental Health in Schools and Colleges 


HOWARD Y. McCLUSKY 


Tue LITERATURE covered by this report revealed the same trends which 
have previously been reported in the corresponding numbers of the 
Review for 1940, 1943, and 1946. In addition to these established trends, 
however, new emphases have emerged to enrich the interaction of mental 
hygiene and education. These emphases support the postulate that the 
central instruments of the educational process, namely, the curriculum, 
method, administration, and the teacher, should supply the major con- 
tribution of education to mental health. Clinical services to children and 
youth in schools and colleges will always be important, but in a sense 
they will always be peripheral because by definition the basic concern of 
mental hygiene is not remediation but prevention and facilitation. 


Mental Hygiene and the Curriculum 


A penetrating statement of the preceding view with respect to the cur- 
riculum was given by Kubie (25). As a psychiatrist he argued that the 
curriculum can be used as an instrument of both diagnosis and therapy 
because a pupil’s interests are a cue to his underlying motivations and 
conflicts, and because at the same time the curriculum may contribute to 
his emotional maturation thru self-knowledge. 

Arisman (4) gave research embodiment to Kubie’s thesis by develop- 
ing criteria to evaluate elementary curriculums in terms of meeting the 
emotional needs of children. Child, Potter, and Levine (14) after 
analyzing 914 stories in third-grade readers concluded that the readers 
make a definite impact on the personality development of children by 
encouraging certain kinds of motives and discouraging others. This 
investigation is an important methodological contribution to the field of 
content analysis. 

Taba and her associates (46) annotated a carefully selected list of read- 
ings which will presumably give high-school students, among other things, 
a healthy insight into human relations. Alschuler and Hattwick (2) pub- 
lished an elaborate two-volume report on the relation between painting 
and personality in young children. Naumberg (31) studied the free art 
expression of problem children and adolescents as a means of diagnosis 
and therapy, while Johnson (23) gave a general discussion of fine arts 
as a means of personal integration at all stages of development. Soibelman 
(41) reviewed the literature on the therapeutic and industrial uses of 
music. 

Systematic course instruction related in whole or in part to mental 
hygiene has appeared more frequently as a function of the regular cur- 
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riculum. At the college level, Pepinsky (32) listed a helpful bibliography 
of thirty-three items related to this problem and discussed the feasibility 
of individual therapy in classroom groups. Tyson (48), guided by the 
opinion of eight analysts and 124 college undergraduates, concluded that 
bibliotherapy has some value for those with mild personality disorders. 
Snyder and Snyder (40) reported personality changes resulting from a 
course in mental hygiene for college students. 


Relation of Personal Adjustment to Reading and Language 
Achievement 


Evidence is accumulating in support of the thesis that the learning of 
any subject must be viewed in terms of the total personality of the 
learner. Impressive confirmation of this point is contained in studies of 
reading difficulties. Blanchard (9) used psychoanalytic concepts to 
illuminate the problem of reading disability. Vorhaus (49) stated that 
nonreading is an expression of resistance. After reviewing the maladjust- 
ments of eighty children, Missildine (28) asserted that reading difficulty 
is a symptom of underlying emotional disturbance often traceable to the 
coercive attitudes of the children’s parents. Russell (35), using a thirty- 
four item bibliography, reviewed the research on reading disability and 
mental health. Turning to another department of language, Dunkel (17) 
analyzed the group Rorschach records of students of Latin and concluded 
that language performance may be influenced in part by the personality 
characteristics of the individual pupil. 


Methods of Instruction and Mental Health 


Recent developments have indicated much greater insight into the con- 
tribution which the method of instruction may make to the mental health 
of pupils. Kay (24) and Grambs (18) made a strong case for the value 
of psychodrama as a method of teaching. Coleman (15) attributed his 
failure to secure conclusive results in using role playing as an instruc- 
tional aid, to the faulty design of his experiment. On the other hand, 
Moreno (29), Bowman (11), and Haas (20) reported favorable results 
in their application of the same technic to problems of teaching. 

Nondirective procedures received serious attention as a productive 
method of instruction. Cantor (13) produced the most impressive report 
of this method of instruction at the college level. Axline (5) applied the 
same theory to play therapy, making constant reference to its relevance 
for classroom instruction. Albrecht and Gross (1) presented a research- 
oriented discussion of the values of nondirective teaching, and in a care- 
fully conducted experiment, Gross (19) produced evidence to the effect 
that nondirective procedures are effective in developing self-insight on the 
part of college students of psychology. 

Turning to other methods, Brower (12) made good use of the auto- 
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biography in teaching a course in abnormal psychology for college 
students, and Sims (38) gave convincing data on the value of the essay 
examination as a projective technic in uncovering the unacknowledged 
motivations of students. 


The School Group as a Setting for Personal Adjustment 


There has developed, among competent observers, an increasing aware- 
ness of the importance of the face-to-face group as a setting for personal 
adjustment. A comparable appreciation of the opportunity which the 
school at all levels affords for the formation and nurture of such groups 
also seems to have emerged. Much of the research in this field dealt with 
methods of defining the configuration and appraising the status of these 
clusters. The study of Young (51) at the elementary-school level and that 
of Bonney (10) at the secondary-school level were representative of this 
type of investigation. Drawing on a thoro knowledge of sociometry, 
Jennings (22) summarized the following four characteristics which differ- 
entiate children’s groups with high interaction and morale: (a) the extent 
of the network of association; (b) the kind and number of leadership 
positions produced; (c) the closeness of the less prominent to the more 
prominent members; and (d) the variety of roles which individuals in the 
group have to each other. She urged that the knowledge of these char- 
acteristics should be used in promoting emotional and social adjustment. 

In support of Jenning’s point, McClelland and Ratliff (27) outlined 
four steps for using sociometry in the cultivation of good social adjust- 
ment. Shoobs (37), at the ninth-grade level, and Thrasher and Kerstetter 
(47), at the university level, reported experiments which tested the advice 
of Jennings, McClelland, and Ratliff in live situations. Smucker (39) 
conducted a related study with cliques in a college dormitory. 


Teacher Personality and Teacher Relations 


One of the cardinal components of the mental hygiene viewpoint is 
stress on the importance of the personality of the adult (parent and/or 
teacher) in the psychological environment of the child. What kind of 
person is the parent and what kind of person is the teacher are basic 
questions aimed at this point. Symonds (45), who has done extensive 
work on this problem, suggests in evaluating the teacher personality that 
any individual who is to succeed as a teacher (a) should like teaching; 
(b) should be personally secure and should have self-respect, dignity, and 
courage as opposed to feelings of inferiority and inadequacy; (c) must 
be able to identify herself with children; (d) must be emotionally stable; 
(e) must be free from anxiety; and (f) must not be overly self-centered. 
In an analysis of letters from 12,000 pupils describing “The Teacher Who 
Has Helped Me Most,” Witty (50) found a cooperative democratic attitude, 
kindliness and consideration for the individual, and patience among the 
highest ranking traits. 
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Perhaps the most significant researches in this area are those by 
Anderson and Barker. In earlier studies, Anderson found that dominative 
behavior on the part of teachers leads to unhappiness and frustration in 
children, while integrative behavior on the part of teachers reduced con- 
flict and increased harmony among children. His method involved the 
use of a carefully controlled procedure for observing the interaction of 
children and their teachers. Studying samples of teacher behavior at both 
ends of a year’s interval, Anderson, Brewer, and Reed (3) concluded 
that certain behavior patterns and personality characteristics of teachers 
persisted into the second year, even tho the teachers were then with differ- 
ent children, and the children’s behavior tended largely to change with 
different teachers. Barker (6) used the interview, case study, and super- 
visors’ ratings in studying the best, average, and below average teachers 
from twenty schools. The results showed a high relationship between 
efficiency in teaching and the teacher’s adjustment to pupils, adminis- 
trators, and associates, as well as the teacher’s possession of a philosophy 
of life. Barker’s study contains fifty-four references. 

If we can accept the foregoing testimony concerning the importance 
of the teacher’s personality, more attention should be given to its assess- 
ment. Symonds (44) presented a thoro analysis of present practices and 
inadequacies with respect to this problem and proposed many novel 
adaptations of newer technics of evaluation. He rated the interview as 
the most valuable method for appraising teacher personality. Blair (8) 
did not find much help in applying the multiple-choice Rorschach Test to 
a study of the personality adjustments of teachers. 

In a different vein, but in a study related to the general problem of 
teacher adjustment, Leeds and Cook (26) reported the construction of 
a useful scale for determining teacher-pupil attitudes. While a reliability 
coefficient of .91 was obtained, the results revealed little relationship 
between the inventory scores and personal factors of the teachers. 

Haas (21) conducted a novel study of the attitudes of college students 
toward their English instructors. He secured his data in a conventional 
manner, but his technic of data analysis is an important methodological 
contribution to role study. Seventy students volunteered opinions of their 
English instructors. A role study of these statements revealed the motiva- 
tional framework of the student’s vocabulary and the unmistakable pro- 
jection of a social stereotype. Haas’ analysis led to the formulation of the 
hypothesis that the attraction-rejection pattern characterizing the inter- 
personal structure of the whole group might be taken as an index of the 
kind and degree of communication present in the learning situation. He 
further hypothesized that the more positive the interaction in the group 
is, the more dynamic is the communication and the sounder the learning. 

Again, if the evidence on the importance of the teacher’s personality is 
correct, the training of teachers in the understanding of children is equally 
important. In this connection, Raths (33) presented a helpful review of 
recent research in this field. Some of his experimental data revealed statis- 
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tically significant changes in pupils and in teacher-pupil relationships 
resulting from a program of education in human relationships. 


The Dynamics of School Administration 


So far, what might be called the mental hygiene aspect of school admin- 
istration has not been the object of much investigation. At the same time, 
however, a number of advances are occurring in the application of the 
principles of social psychology and cultural anthropology to the manage- 
ment of people in intrainstitutional relations which promise to place the 
problems of school administration in a wholly new perspective. It is the 
prediction of this reviewer that within the near future, perhaps in time 
for the Review’s next number on mental hygiene, studies of the dynamics 
and mental hygiene of school administration will appear. A step in this 
direction has already been taken by Cooper (16). He has proposed a 
number of stimulating applications of sociometry to school administra- 
tion. He has argued for the usefulness of the sociometric concept of struc- 
ture with stars, clusters, and chains, the concept of operational as opposed 
to official leader, and the concept of grouping and regrouping. He also 
proposed sociometry as a technic for a continuous analysis of groups of 
citizens, employees, and pupils, and as an aid to research in school 
administration. 


The Mental Health Status of College Students 


Using the Mooney checklist, Stone (43) studied the problems of 
students in a teachers college. Women listed twice as many problems as 
men, altho men worried more about finances. There were some differences 
between the types of problems troubling veterans as compared with other 
civilians, and those disturbing married as compared with unmarried men. 
In another investigation using the Thurstone Personality Schedule, Steckel 
(42) found some relation between the ability to handle finances and the 
psychological adjustment of the student. 

An important ‘aspect of the adjustment of college students is their 
ability to emancipate themselves from the emotional adhesions of their 
home ‘life. The first test of emancipation comes when the student first 
enters the college community. Interested in this problem, Rose (34), 
using the Bell Adjustment Inventory and the Minnesota Multiphasic Per- 
sonality Inventory, studied the homesickness of sixty-six first-year college 
women. Her results suggest that the type of home life is related to the 
experience and amount of homesickness. They also indicated that the 
well-adjusted first-year woman is never homesick and that the homesick 
woman tends toward psychasthenic deviation. In a related investigation, 
Sherman (36), using a sixty-item questionnaire, attempted to measure 
the emancipation from parents of university students of both sexes. The 
most emancipated group was composed of 72 percent men and 28 percent 
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women. Emancipation was related to type of parent-student relations and 
the methods of parental control. 


Bier (7) administered the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
to four matched groups of medical, law, dental, and other college students 
who were selected to act as standards of comparison for a Catholic sem- 
inary group. All groups gave evidence of less satisfactory adjustment 
than the population at large and the seminary group proved to be the 
most deviant of an already deviant population. 

Nahm (30) constructed a test to measure the ability to understand 
and apply mental hygiene principles and administered it to 422 senior 
students in twelve schools of nursing in Minnesota. Many students were 
seriously deficient in a knowledge of mental hygiene. Of particular im- 
portance was their confidence in the efficacy of “good advice” and their 
lack of appreciation of the importance of home background in producing 
personality maladjustment. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Mental and Physical Health and Safety in Industry 


LYDIA G. GIBERSON 


Be.arevty, American industry is recognizing the necessity for a com- 
plete and rounded medical service, physical and mental. The tensions 
and exigencies of the war years have pointed up the need for attacking 
the medical problem at its point of greatest stress—industry. Extremely 
valuable work has been done during 1946-1949. The articles cited in 
this chapter represent about one-twentieth of those reviewed to obtain a 
cross-section of the general thinking in the industrial world by medical 
men, nurses, psychologists, and management people. Despite the large 
number of articles and books written during this period, the literature 
has lagged far behind industry’s awareness of its responsibilities and the 
achievement it has made as a result. Particularly has this been true in the 
field of industrial mental hygiene. There is an abundance of material 
based on speculation and theory but a marked scarcity of contributions to 
the literature of factual experience in the field. 


Mental Hygiene in Industry 


The urgent need for wider application of the psychiatric methods 
already proved has become an accepted fact. The open-mindedness of 
industrial management toward this need was very well brought out by 
Dershimer (13). He pointed out that it was very essential that the psychi- 
atrist be willing to learn about industry and its problems, in order that his 
advice might be sound, suitable, and acceptable. Management’s point of 
view was well presented in Modern Industry (33). The relationship of men- 
tal health and the environment was shown by Felix and Bowers’ discussion 
(15) of “where we are” as regards our knowledge of socio-environmental 
factors and “where do we go from here” in future research and coopera- 
tion between medical and social sciences. Rennie and Woodward (40) in a 
practical way showed the direct result of social and environmental factors 
that attack the worker on the job and the need for an operable philosophy 
of work. Cohen and Ebaugh (10) discussed the function of the psychiatrist 
in industry based on conclusions from a s ~vey of the literature relative 
to human, social, and psychological factors. 

The value of physical health has long been understood. Slowly, industry 
has come to recognize the emotional factors associated with work. Novick 
(36) reviewed the work experiences of some persons in the industrial 
mental health field to prove his statements. Clarke and Law (9) reported 
their experiences in the all-important project at Oak Ridge, underlining 
the emotional element as a real problem in employment. Biernoff (4) - 
gave a long and detailed account of the psychological dynamics of 
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traumatic neurosis. Schaller (45) discussed psychoneurotics in industry, 
with special reference to the effect of lump payment versus weekly stipend 
to workers in case of illness or injury. He believed the difficulty was not 
so much with the patients themselves as with the complicated handling of 
these cases—repeated examinations, hearings, and dissensions. Kay (25) 
discussed interpersonal relationships between nurses and patients with an 
excellent blueprint of emotional maturity which well applies to nurses in 
any environment. Corcoran (11) clearly showed that insight into the 
psychological basis of personal problems was as necessary a part of the 
individual nurse’s equipment as was her knowledge of first aid or of 
evidences of infection. 

During the war many counseling programs were set up. Some were 
directed by persons who were inadequate with respect to training or 
personality or both. Slowly, these poor programs have disappeared, and 
most counselors remaining in the field are well-trained individuals with 
a contribution to make to industry. Himler (24) discussed counseling 
technics and emphasized the importance of “skilled listening.” Arbuckle 
(2) reported industrial nondirective counseling to be more advantageous 
than clinical nondirective counseling because of the more casual and 
intimate contact in the plant. Miller (32) felt that an industrial health 
educator needed to know the worker’s environment and some of his 
habits. Counseling can then be expected to make a valuable contribution 
to management and labor. 


Placement and Adjustments of Handicapped Persons 


Immediately following the war years, the literature was flooded with 
material on rehabilitation. Of late, this has lessened somewhat. Rusk and 
Taylor (43) and Bridges (7) have written excellent textbooks. All are 
agreed that society has an undeniable responsibility toward the handi- 
capped both from an economic and social point of view but Luongo (29) 
upheld management’s hesitancy at times to hire workers not in perfect 
health. Bowman (5) discussed the mental side of the problems faced by 
handicapped persons. 

Altho it is questionable that aging in industry should be counted as 
a handicap the attitude of many toward the older worker made such 
a subdivision necessary. Williams (49) and Stieglitz (47) gave both the 
credit and debit side of the ledger of aging. 


Absenteeism 


Felton (16) discussed phases of illness causing absenteeism and pointed 
up the social implications. Kossoris (27) was especially interested in the 
older workers. Among the best detailed studies of general absenteeism 
were those of Gafafer (20). However special studies by Newquist and 
Page (34) are worth reading. Raube (39) presented, from the personal 
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point of view, the reasons workers stay home but gave little analysis of the 
underlying causes. The real causes and stated causes are often far apart. 
Pennington (37) approached the problem from the point of view of 
uncovering the hidden cause. Fraser (19) reported a study showing that 
psychoneuroses were responsible for between one-quarter and one-third 
of all absences from work due to illness. Within the past three years, 
some industries have acknowledged alcoholism, a frequent cause of 
absenteeism, as a disease. Bacon (3), Maupin (31), and Norris (35) 
concluded that alcoholism not only makes a man unfit for this or that 
job but that it makes him unfit for any job. Alcoholics can, however, be 
rehabilitated in many instances. In fact, alcoholism is more susceptible 
to correction in industry than in the community at large. Studies from 
industrial psychology indicate that good working conditions are conducive 
to good work attendance. McQuitty (30) and Tiffin (48) determined that 
serious workers desire good working conditions, good bosses, and a chance 
for advancement far ahead of a particular pay level. 


Human Relations in Industry 


More and more attention is being paid today to the important problems 
of human relationships. Fortune (17) clearly showed that good human 
relations were not learned from books or made by laws but grew out of 
individual attitudes and mutual understanding. In concentrating on the 
attainment of technical skills, man has failed to develop successfully his 
social skills, especially his ability to work cooperatively with others. 
Management and labor are slowly learning that the price of good indus- 
trial relations is emotional reeducation. Roethlisberger (41) reviewed in 
detail five books from the management field and then defined human 
relations. Sachs (44), Raube (38), and Kronenberg (28) all felt that 
job satisfaction, social relations, and personal achievements were of more 
importance to workers than financial gain. Spates (46) expressed the 
belief that the desire of people at every level of organization is to be 
treated as human beings. 


Safety 


The literature is filled with material on accidents and the accident-prone 
individual. Many points of view are expressed, as is evidenced by the 
articles by Bresler (6), Dubois (14), and Kemp (26). Giberson (21) 
concluded that accidents are symptoms which indicate that something is 
wrong with the individual or his environment. Often there is an obscure 
emotional disturbance of which the individual himself may not be aware. 


Health Programs 


Health is now a major concern of both management and labor, and 
programs stimulated by both groups are expanding in size and increasing 
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in value all over the world. A good cross-section of this literature has been 
given by Anderson (1), Charron (8), Derryberry (12), Franklin (18), 
Harrison (22), Hess (23), Rubin (42), and Wittmer (50). 
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CHAPTER VII 


School Health Services 


GEORGE M. WHEATLEY and THOMAS E. SHAFFER 


Te avvep impetus to child health conservation given by World War II 
has continued thru the period under examination ard is reflected not 
only in specific research but also in important federal and state legislation, 
national surveys, conferences, and assemblies concerning the health of 
children. Because many of these activities, tho not research, have con- 
tributed significantly to progress in school health service, they are included 
in this review. 


Administration 


Because of pending legislation designed to provide federal aid for 
health services to school children, studies concerning the organization and 
administration of health services in schools have added importance. In the 
study of child health services made by the American Academy of Pedi- 
atrics (1), it was found that in 1946 only 3 percent of metropolitan 
counties were without some organized school medical services, while 68 
percent of isolated rural counties did not have such service in a single 
school. Twenty-two percent of all children five to fifteen years of age 
were in these counties which lacked school medical services. On a country- 
wide basis the responsibility for furnishing school health services was 
found almost evenly divided between official education agencies (45 per- 
cent) and health agencies (41 percent). Most of the remainder were 
jointly administered by the two agencies. A definite tendency was found 
for education agencies to provide health services in metropolitan schools 
and for health departments to assume responsibility in rural areas, Edu- 
cation departments as a rule had more concern for testing vision and 
hearing than did the official health agencies. The complete report for the 
country as a whole (1) has been published and separate reports for many 
states are available. 

Other studies of state and local administration of school health services 
(27, 49) showed a predominant pattern of administrative responsibility 
located in the education agencies, with a slight trend toward joint authority. 

In a list of criteria for appraising federal school health legislation (5) 
stress was placed on joint planning by educational and health authori- 
ties at all levels and on cooperation in administering health services. 
Legislation introduced into the Eighty-First Congress provided for joint 
planning by state education and health agencies as a prerequisite to 
obtaining federal funds for school health. An example of this provision 
may be found in the National School Health Services Bill (54), passed 
by the Senate in April 1949. 
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While the value of adequate child health care is unchallenged, never- 
theless, demonstration of its worth is useful. In a recent study of five 
large orphanages in North Carolina (11) emphasis was given to the low 
percentage of Selective Service rejections of individuals who grew up in 
these institutions as compared with the high percentage of rejections in 
the state as a whole. The point was made that the good pediatric care, 
periodic examinations, correction of remediable defects, and balanced diet 
which the orphans received were responsible for their health. 

A small-scale evaluation of the Astoria plan of school health service 
(58), carried out in New York City, six years after the program was 
initiated, showed that the basic plan of teacher observation and referral 
for medical examination from teacher-nurse conferences had functioned 
satisfactorily. Few physical problems escaped detection, altho emotional 
disorders were not so effectively discovered. Studying the reasons for 
failure in follow-thru to correction after defects are found, Hardy (16) 
showed that parents’ understanding of the significance of early remedial 
care and the availability of required professional service is all-important. 
The need for health education, particularly at the time of health examina- 
tion was thus stressed once more. One suggestion for improving follow- 
thru by the next generation of parents was proposed in a description of a 
child health conference integrated thru the school medical service into a 
high-school curriculum, to increase understanding of child health among 
the teen-age students (48). 

Gaps in school health services as generally conducted (7), ways for 
improving the quality of school health examination (57), and recom- 
mendations for increasing the cooperation of physicians in school health 
and physical education programs (4) have been discussed in a compre- 
hensive manner. 

Hood (17) described a noteworthy demonstration of school health 
service in a rural county. As in the Astoria plan, teachers and nurses con- 
ducted the screening examinations, but the children suspected of having 
health problems here were referred directly to their own doctor, who thus 
had a major role in the program. 


Progress in Combating School Health Problems 


Concurrent with the attention given to improved health services has 
been the remarkable improvement in mortality rate in the five- to four- 
teen-year-old age group. The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company (31) 
pointed out that between 1900 and 1946 the death rate in the United 
States among children five to fourteen years of age dropped from 3.9 to 
the low level of less than 0.9 per 1000. This decline was largely due to 
decreases in a relatively few leading causes of death (33). 

In a summary of health progress and current needs of the school child, 
the desirability of shifting primary emphasis from communicable diseases 
of childhood to the more urgent demands of accident prevention, nutrition, 
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rheumatic fever, dental caries, and emotional disorders was stressed (34). 

Rheumatic fever heads the list of diseases which cause death among 
children of school age. In a survey of 401 children in Grades V to VIII 
in Georgia, Quinn (42) found rheumatic fever in 2 percent of the children. 
Rheumatic fever has been described as a disease of urban surroundings, 
but Jackson (19) reported an incidence of 0.61 percent among children 
five to nineteen years of age in a rural county in Iowa. In a carefully 
planned survey and statistical analysis, Quinn, Watkins, and Quinn (43) 
found no statistically significant differences in the rates for rheumatic 
heart disease among rural, semirural, and urban children. The rate in 
crowded homes, irrespective of rural or urban location, was almost twice 
that found where crowding did not exist, which difference was statis- 
tically significant. 

A special report of the Committee on School Health and the Committee 
on Rheumatic Fever of the American Academy of Pediatrics (2) empha- 
sized referral of children with vague signs of rheumatism by teachers and 
nurses for medical review. 

The reasons for absenteeism furnish a relatively valid index of the 
health status of school children. An important study of the problem has 
been conducted in Canadian schools (35). It was found that rural children 
were absent less often for medical reasons than were urban children, but 
they lost more days for nonmedical causes, chiefly inclement weather 
and work demands at home. There was more absence per pupil in the 
urban group and a longer average time per absence. As might be ex- 
pected, upper respiratory infections were responsible for about 50 per- 
cent of the absences for medical reasons. 

Vision and hearing conservation are basic to a school health program 
because these handicaps are quite common, have subtle onset, and place 
severe penalty on a child’s progress in school. An evaluation of various 
vision-testing procedures currently employed in schools (Snellen, Massa- 
chusetts Vision Test, and Keystone Telebinocular) was reported (47). The 
value of the Snellen Test, carefully conducted with controlled illumination, 
was reaffirmed when 89 percent of the children shown by refraction to be 
in need of eye examination were detected by this test. 

The pitfalls as well as the rewards in a community hearing conserva- 
tion program were admirably described by Willard and Proctor (56). 
The program was conducted in a county of 68,000 population under the 
auspices of the health department. The authors pointed out that such a 
plan succeeds best within an adequate public health program and is seri- 
ously handicapped without nursing and school health services, medical- 
social work, and clinics for consultation and for general medical or 
health supervision. 

The hearing conservation program in California was also described 
(8). In this report and the previous one, the need for participation of 
many community agencies in promotion of child health was stressed. 

The most prevalent health problem of children of school age is dental 
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caries (31). A good example of the increasing tendency for professional 
groups to assist in the school health movement is a manual prepared by 
the Council on Dental Health of the American Dental Association (3). 

In a study of Iowa City children Boyd and Cheyne (10) found that 
caries was almost universal as was its tendency to progress. Much atten- 
tion has been directed in recent years to developing procedures which 
might reduce the occurrence of caries. The most promising of these is 
repeated topical application of 2 percent sodium fluoride to children’s 
teeth. Jordon and his co-workers (21) studied the effect of various num- 
bers of applications of sodium fluoride and concluded that good results 
are proportional to the number of treatments. At least four applications 
in a series are needed. 

The accepted doctrine that malnutrition predisposes to dental caries 
has been shaken by two studies (12, 25) in which children with proved 
nutritional deficiencies had less than half as large an average increment 
of caries as a group of well-nourished children. The authors were unable 
to explain these results by present knowledge about caries. 

Immunizations and advances in public health practices have made in- 
fectious diseases less important in school health services than they once 
were, but the “nuisance diseases” will always be a problem for schools. 
Kaiser (22) described a method for treating pediculosis by two applica- 
tions of a DDT preparation at a seven-day interval. The results were com- 
pletely satisfactory and absenteeism from this cause was reduced to one day. 

Ringworm of the scalp has been a problem in most cities. Several re- 
ports which aid in understanding this condition appeared. Rothman and 
Smiljanic (45) found there is an explanation for the well-known observa- 
tion that ringworm of the scalp clears up spontaneously during adolescence 
and that adults are immune. From hair of adult humans they were able to 
isolate ether-extractable fatty acids which inhibit the growth of the causa- 
tive fungus. Schwartz and associates (46) reported good results for the 
treatment of ringworm of the scalp during an epidemic in Hagerstown, 
Maryland. 

Tuberculosis is an infectious disease for which control measures can 
be applied in the schools. There is controversy over the proper way to 
carry it out, some workers advocating routine chest X-rays without 
tuberculin testing and others recommending tuberculin tests to identify 
the infected group in which X-ray examinations should be given. Jordan 
(20) presented evidence to support this latter plan. 

In spite of immunizations, epidemics of contagious diseases still occur 
in schools. Rodman, Bradford, and Berry (44) investigated an extensive 
outbreak of whooping cough in a suburban school where 50 percent of 
the susceptible children eventually contracted the disease. The incidence 
of the disease in previously immunized children was slightly reduced. 

In a report of a committee of the National Tuberculosis Association 
(39), detailed consideration was given to children who need adjustment 
of their educational programs because of some special health problem. 
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Tuberculosis, rheumatic fever, nutrition, epilepsy, and diabetes are among | 
the various conditions selected for discussion. 





Safety Education and Problems Relating to Accident Proneness 


The fact that accidents have moved to first place as a cause of death 
among children of school age was revealed by reports of insurance ex- 
perience (30, 34). Motor vehicles and drowning are the two leading 
causes of accidents for boys five to nineteen years of age and for girls 
ten to nineteen. Among girls five to nine years of age, burns are second 
to motor vehicles. Analysis of these data brought forth suggestions for 
improving the situation (32). 

In industry it has long been known that certain individuals tend to 
have more accidents than others and they have been labelled as “accident- 
prone.” One of the few studies of this trait in children was made by 
Fuller (14), who found that children who suffer injury frequently tend 
also to have more problems than those who rarely get hurt. There seems 
to be no evidence that injury proneness can be identified with undesirable 
traits in children. Rather it appears that a combination of circumstances 
are predisposing factors in the injury-prone child. 


School Environment 


The health of school children is so much influenced by environmental 
conditions in and around the school that supervision of school hygiene 
falls within the scope of school health services. 

Sturkie (51) drew attention ‘to the limited scope of the usual health 
department supervision of school sanitation and described how he assem- 
bled standards and devised a rating scale for a complete sanitary survey 
of schools. 

Gallagher’s study (15) of sickness among users and nonusers of a 
chlorinated swimming pool is useful for schools where pupils use such a 
facility. He concluded that over a seven-year period there was only a 
slightly higher incidence of respiratory disease among the users than 
among the nonusers. 

Tinker (53) challenged the tendency of lighting engineers to set prog- 
ressively higher standards for illumination. He stated that on psycho- 
logical and physiological grounds an illumination of fifteen foot-candles 
is sufficient for ordinary classroom work, while double this amount would 
meet requirements for more exacting tasks. 

An authoritative statement on the status of air sanitation (6) empha- 
sized that general use of ultraviolet irradiation or disinfectant (glycol) 
vapors in schools is not justified until further research has been accom- 
plished. One such research project (40) carried out in three centralized 
rural schools indicated that ultraviolet lights in the classrooms did modify 
the spread of measles. The authors did not recommend installation of 
ultraviolet lights in classrooms on the basis of this study, however. 
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Growth and Development 


The Wetzel Grid (55) has become widely known as a device for demon- 
strating growth and development by means of two measurements, stature 
and weight. Leeson, McHenry, and Mosley (23) found that the Grid 
method was not consistent in detecting deviations in nutritional status 
when compared with clinical appraisal by a physician. However, in a two- 
year study of growth and physical condition of malnourished children 
compared with a control group free from nutritional deficiency diseases, 
Mann, Dreizen, and Spies (24) reported that Wetzel Grid findings paral- 
leled medical and dietary observations. On the grid, the test group 
showed uneven progress and retarded schedule of growth. However, some 
of the control group exhibited the same changes, attributed by the authors 
as probably due to infections. In a group of children in nutritive failure 
the grid has been compared (26) with the Red Graph method (41) for 
identifying stages of bone development. Developmental age on the grid 
and skeletal age were seldom identical, but when used together the com- 
posite picture of growth and maturation was better than with either alone. 
The Red Graph is an amplification of the Todd method of assessing 
skeletal age from inspection of wrist X-rays and promises to contribute 
greater understanding about the symmetry of skeletal growth than has 
heretofore been available. 

Meredith and Stuart (29, 50) criticized the use of height and weight 
determinations alone as measures of growth and development and pro- 
posed a series of measurements to include body weight, standing height, 
hip width, chest circumference, leg girth, and subjective ratings of the 
thickness of folds of skin and subcutaneous tissue in two areas of the 
body. A “Physical Growth Record” calling only for height and weight 
measurements for use in schools where it is not considered practicable to 
make other measurements has recently been described by Meredith (28). 

Developments in this field of interpreting body measurements reflect 
universal appreciation of the need for simple, reliable appraisals of growth 
and development which would identify children in need of health ap- 
praisal and counseling. 

A number of studies (9, 13, 52) have demonstrated close relationship 
between socio-emotional maladjustment and failure to grow. The exact 
mechanisms which are responsible have not been shown, but attitudes in 


the home which deny emotional security and tranquility are undoubtedly 
of prime importance. 


Cooperative Activities for Improvement of School Health Services 


Advances in school health depend to a large degree upon interprofes- 
sional cooperation. Mention has been made (3, 39) of the contributions 
of one professional group and one voluntary health agency in this regard. 
The Joint Committee on Health Problems in Education (38) has prepared 
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a manual on standards for the health appraisal of school children. The 
National Committee for School Health Research in Canada, sponsored by 
the Canadian Education Association and the Canadian Public Health 
Association, has issued three significant reports (35, 36, 37) pertaining 
to a survey of existing conditions in Canadian schools, mental hygiene 
problems, and absenteeism. Most of these problems are not limited by 
national boundaries, so the past and future reports of this Committee 
should find application in the United States as well as in Canada. 


Summary 


In summary, the accent of these studies is on understanding and pro- 
viding for the health needs of school children. Conquest of the com- 
municable diseases of childhood has shifted the emphasis to accident 
prevention, health education, and environmental conditions which favor 
the development of optimum health. In achieving improvement in school 
health services, the past three years has witnessed an increasing appre- 
ciation by all the professional groups concerned with the necessity of 
working out plans together and of the contributions the physician, the 
nurse, the dentist, and the educator can make to the development of a 
dynamic program. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Health Education 
MABEL E. RUGEN 


Hearrs education is concerned primarily with the processes by which 
individuals and groups are taught to understand and voluntarily apply 
the principles and facts that will enable them to attain complete physical, 
mental, and social well-being. This process is difficult to define as was 
evidenced in a recent symposium (2). The appearance of ten new health 
education references since 1946, all of which express points of view con- 
cerning the nature and purposes of health education may be taken as an 
indication of the current emphasis on clarification of the basic concepts 
and objectives of health education and of their realization in practice. 
Of these references the one by the Joint Committee on Health Problems 
of the American Medical Association and the National Education Associa- 
tion (3) seems to have presented the best available consensus of informed 
opinion in the field of health education. 

National and international interest in improving the health of all people 
stressed the importance of education, too. This is recognized in the Con- 
stitution of the World Health Organization, which asserts that the attain- 
ment of the objectives for improved health of all the people is dependent 
upon an informed and educated public. Some agreement, locally, nation- 
ally, and internationally, of basic concepts and objectives for health edu- 
cation, therefore, is important. 


International and National Developments 


The World Health Organization has been proclaimed as “the greatest 
achievement in the history of international public health” (53). The ac- 
ceptance by the governments of fifty-four nations of the right of every 
human being to the highest attainable standard of health is without 
parallel in world history. Education was described as an activation of the 
individual and the key to world health. The World Health Organization 
was described by Parran and Bondreau as the cornerstone of peace 
(43) and by Eliot (15) as a significant evidence of success in attaining 
international cooperation. 

Health education programs grow out of the health needs of people. 
Events since the war have served to focus attention on basic economic 
and sociological factors. Mendenhall (32) related health to living standards 
and economics and presented data intended for the health education of 
adolescents or adults. National health and the attainment of health educa- 
tion objectives were shown to be dependent in a large measure upon > 
income. Discussions of recent federal legislation like the Hospital Survey 
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and Construction Act by Johnson and Spinney (25) and the National 
Mental Health Act by Felix (17) contained important health education 
content. Likewise the reports of the National Health Assembly (39) and 
the Ewing report, The Nation’s Health, (16) have provided a stimulus for 
extensive public education. Still another educational effort was the con- 
ference on local health units initiated by the American Public Health 
Association (4), in which fifty-nine lay and professional groups partici- 
pated. 


Administrative Planning for School-Community Programs 


The trend toward closer school-community-health-department planning 
in matters of health has continued. Cooperative arrangements between 
state departments of health and education were presented in a recent gov- 
ernment publication (58). The use of joint committees and councils at the 
level of the state, the local community, and the individual school for more 
effective planning was reviewed by Rugen (52), who stressed the need of 
defining and improving the process of joint planning. Integrating the 
school health education activities with those of the community was advo- 
cated as a basic policy by the American School Health Association (6). 

Many descriptive accounts of cooperative plans appeared in the litera- 
ture but little attention was given to their evaluation. In Rochester, Minne- 
sota, a cooperative health program for children has been in operation 
since 1943 (63). The Kansas School Health Demonstration described by 
Hood (23) was planned for a five-year period. Fourteen states in the 
Southern States Work Conference were reported as participating in a 
cooperative plan to improve the school health program (57). The develop- 
ment of school-community programs has been accompanied in some in- 
stances by the addition of a health coordinator to the school staff. Such 
was the case in Los Angeles. Sellery (56) outlined the duties and func- 
tions of the coordinator based on the California experience. 

Cooperative planning has also been carried on among community agen- 
cies for the development of better health education programs for adults. 
Schober (55) described the place of the Council of Social Agencies in 
helping the public to know their community agencies. Reynolds and 
Morgan (50) reviewed the development of health education efforts and 
activities in North Carolina from 1877 to 1947. Bradley (10) presented an 
historical survey of health education in the schools of West Virginia. 

The Health Council has been advocated as an effective health education 
tool. Marquette (30) summarized the experience of thirty-one cities with 
health councils and presented the factors related to their success. Yolande 
(67) defined the “steppingstones” to council formation. 

The analysis and evaluation of the experiences of groups have been 
important empirical bases for the improvement of practice in health edu- 
cation. Long-term demonstrations and experiments have been few. Rugen 
(51) discussed this situation in reviewing significant projects and studies 
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for the period, 1920-1948, and pointed out that during the decade, 1920- 
1930, a number of pioneer demonstrations of three to four years duration 
were carried on and from 1930 to 1940 a few longer-term studies of an 
experimental nature were conducted. In more recent years, however, some 
of the consistent direction which characterized the earlier efforts has been 
missing. Rugen concluded that generalizations for administrative planning 
for better health programs in schools may be derived from the results of 
some of these studies. Ten such generalizations are stated. 

Health was described as a “shortage area” by the Horace Mann-Lincoln 
Institute of School Experimentation (62) in a report of progress in four 
school systems. A committee of the North Central Association (40) out- 
lined a plan of action based on a study of recommendations and principles 
of health education for administrative use in appraisal and planning. 


Selection of Content for Health Teaching 


One basis for the selection of health teaching content for particular age 
or cultural groups is the mortality and morbidity statistics of these 
groups. A dozen “big problems,” based on vital statistics, were stated by 
the Joint Committee on Health Problems in Education (3) as essential in 
the health education of teachers and children. Particular topics empha- 
sized in the past three-year period included: safety, alcohol, dental health, 
social hygiene, and human relations. MacLaurin (29) summarized the 
driver training situation for adolescents and concluded that in fifty years 
we had done little to solve the traffic accident problem. King (26) out- 
lined an experimental plan for accident research in an issue of Public 
Health Reports which provided basic data for a safety education pro- 
gram (48). 

Better teacher guidance in the selection and presentation of content in 
alcohol education was urged by Hirsch (22) after a thoro study of avail- 
able materials. The American Dental Association defined objectives and 
proposed teaching content for children and youths (36). 

Perhaps the most discussed topics in this area are social hygiene, human 
relations, family living, and understanding self. All of these have been 
included in the area of study frequently designated as personal health and 
human relationships. Beister and others (8) prepared for teachers a com- 
prehensive reference book of source units based on experimental teaching 
from the kindergarten thru the senior high school. “Education for Family 
Living” is the title of the March 1949 issue of the Journal of Educational 
Sociology (28). Descriptive accounts of successful practice in Oregon, 
New Jersey, Utah, California, and New York were presented. The White 
House Conference on Family Life also gave impetus to instruction in this 
area (64). In Delaware (11) emphasis was placed on the mental hygiene 
approach to human relations. Ojemann (41) found that the study of 
people—what they are like and how they behave—by junior-high-school 
students affected their approach to social problems. He concluded that 
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the junior-high-school level was an appropriate time to begin the more 
formal study of human behavior. 

Present status of public understanding of a given topic provides another 
basis for the selection of content. Metzner and Campbell (34) applied 
survey research methods to a study of public information on cancer and 
the effectiveness of the cancer campaigns. Responses of those interviewed 
revealed a need for better cancer education. Schiffers (54) determined the 
symptomatology (“danger signals”) which laymen should know about 
principal causes of death on the assumption that greater understanding 
of the principal causes of death, their symptoms, significance, and means 
of prevention would reduce mortality and increase longevity. 


Motivation and Interests 


The number of studies concerned with ways of motivating children or 
adults to apply principles of healthful living was quite limited during this 
period. Strang (61) presented some data based on reactions of children. 
Mead (31) stressed the importance of establishing and interpreting rela- 
tionships between desirable health practices and goals to be achieved as 
basic to motivating changes in behavior. 

Perhaps the most comprehensive study of health interests of children 
was that conducted by the Denver Public Schools (12). This was a part 
of a curriculum study to provide a valid basis for the selection of learn- 
ing experiences to be included in a health instruction program for the 
kindergarten thru the twelfth grade. Data were obtained by use of the 
interview and checklist inventory with parents, teachers, and children. 
Eighteen different areas of health generally recommended by textbooks 
indicated the scope of subjectmatter. The items of greatest and least interest 
for each of the grades were analyzed. These were then organized into a 
master chart and related to the developmental characteristics and health 
needs of each age level. The materials thus compiled have considerable 
value as suggestions for curriculum revision. 

Relating the health instruction to the interests and concerns of children 
was further supported by Pflieger (47), who discovered that one out of 
four or five eighth-grade Detroit students indicated specific problems in 
the areas of health and physical development and boy and girl relations. 
His conclusions supported those of Strang in stressing the need for the 
utilization of counseling and guidance technics in determining the selec- 
tion of experiences for health teaching. 


Effective Methods of Teaching 


Research in the area of changing food habits based on some of the 
earlier investigations of Lewin and others continued. Radke and Klisurich 
(49) compared three methods of changing eating behavior: the lecture, 
individual instruction, and group decision with a group of mothers. A 
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feature of this study was to determine the permanance of the behavior 
after a lapse of two to four weeks following the instruction. It was dis- 
covered that the behavior of those mothers who were instructed by the 
group decision method showed the greatest improvement. 

Whitehead (65) conducted a project in which children participated in 
the appraisal of their own food habits and interpreted their conclusions 
to their parents and other aduits. This procedure resulted in considerable 
improvement in eating practices for both the children and their parents. 
An investigation of how children spend their nickles and dimes was re- 
ported by Meredith (33). It was found that 60 percent of the white 
children and 80 percent of the Negro children spent money for luxury 
“snacks” each day and that there was a close relationship between the lack 
of milk and fruit in the diet and the amount of money spent for “snacks.” 

A report of the eating habits of 14,000 children (20) based on the 
record of food eaten during a three-day period indicated that there was 
greater improvement in diet among children whose teachers attended a 
workshop and received direct inservice training in nutrition and health 
education than among children whose teachers were given only printed 
materials to read. There has been much speculation regarding the rela- 
tionship between nutrition and learning. 

Several studies dealing with the effectiveness of the newspaper, radio, 
and similar media for the distribution of health education information 


have been reported. Billings (9) related his experience with the use of a 


comic book as a means of transmitting information on venereal disease 
to individuals with limited educational background. Freeble and Robinson 
(18) reported favorable results, measured in terms of increased case find- 
ing, from a series of twenty-five articles based on real histories of venereal 
disease cases appearing in a tabloid newspaper. In an attempt to compare 
the relative effectiveness of various means of communication for present- 
ing information to parents about school health programs, Hein (21) 
utilized printed bulletins, radio programs, newspaper advertisements, 
window exhibits, health “shorts” in commercial theaters, and parent ques- 
tionnaires. He concluded that the bulletin and parent questionnaire were 
the most effective means of presenting the health information and indi- 
cated that some changes in the health behavior of children of these 
parents. was observable. 


Professional Education 


Three significant reports dealing with aspects of professional education 
in health education have appeared since 1946. The first of these deals 
with college health programs (37) and contains a summary of the de- 
liberations and recommendations of working committees representing 
many colleges, universities, and health agencies. A portion of this report 
is devoted to teacher education. The National Conference on Undergraduate 
Professional Preparation in Health Education, Physical Education, and 
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Recreation (38) concentrated on the improved training of classroom 
teachers and specialists in the respective areas. There is an increased de- 
mand for community health educators. Educational qualifications to meet 
defined functions were proposed by the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation (5). 

Health education and hygiene instruction in the college traditionally 
has been under the direction of the college health service. DeWeese (13) 
reported a decrease in the number of college physicians continuing this 
responsibility and an increase in the number of nonmedical health edu- 
cators assuming these instructional responsibilities. 

Steinhaus (60) reported methods used at George Williams College to 
make teacher-education experiences in health more functional. Each stu- 
dent works with a group of individuals and attempts to improve health 
behavior. Eastabrooks and Lundy (14) reported a plan for providing 
work experience with health departments as inservice preparation for 
school health coordinators. The workshop has been accepted in this area 
as a useful educational tool for the inservice education of school per- 
sonnel. Paley and Lottridge (42) described the participation of prospec- 
tive teachers at Fresno State College in health appraisal conferences with 
parents and teachers. In the inservice education field Stafford and Kilander 
(59) reported the results of two workshops, which include suggested 
standards for the professional health education of the teacher. 

An evaluation of the effectiveness of the workshop procedure in terms 
of improved eating practices of children was published by General Mills 
(19). Witty (66) pointed out the importance of mental health traits in 
teacher personality and in the creation of a hygienic classroom. The evalu- 
ation of teacher traits was based on judgments of 12,000 children. 


Evaluation 


Few studies on the evaluation of health programs at either the school or 
community level have appeared. The Michigan Department of Public 
Instruction presented an evaluation of an experimental health education 
program in secondary schools (35) in which a number of different ap- 
praisal measures were used. Leonard (27) described the plan for evalua- 
tion of health education in state teachers colleges in California while 
Patty, in a series of articles (44, 45, 46), suggested application of evalua- 
tive measures for health education based on experience with schools. 
Beard (7) presented usable criteria for the evaluation of health education 
materials. A committee report of the American Association for Health, 


Physical Education, and Recreation suggested adequate program stand- 
ards (1). 


Summary 


Research in the area of health education has continued to emphasize 
descriptive studies. Discussions on world interest in better organization 
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for education and health have been outstanding. An increase in the number 
of studies relating to the improvement of teaching methods and their 
evaluation in terms of better health practices was evidenced. There con- 
tinues to be a real need for the better definition of health education 
problems for research and the methods that may best be employed in their 
intensive study. 
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